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GREYS APPEAL FOR 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


. Second if) None If you were in enemy hands, fed 


on a miserable prison diet, with- 
out the things that make life 


worth living, wouldn’t you just 

live for the Red Cross parcels 

bringing food, tobacco, books, 

‘all and ..the knowledge that you 
2 | weren’t forgotten ? 

REMEMBER THEM and help 


this good work to go on by send- 
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The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved 


SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 


MR. CORDELL HULL, 
SUPPLYING WAR MATERIAL TO THE ENEMY, 


Mr. Cordell Hull, one of the wisest and greatest of America’s Secretaries of State, 
has uttered many important statements during the war, but none attracting more 
wide-world attention than his broadcast on foreign policy on April 9. He reiterated 
that peace must be built on the unity of America, Russia, the British Common- 
wealth and China, but very marked was his significant warning to neutrals that they 
must stop sending war material to the enemy and must ban spies from their territory. 


“It is clear,” he said, “ that Allied strength makes only one outcome of the war 


SEEN POSING 


in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


1944. 


AMERICAN SECRETARY OF STATE, WHO RECENTLY BROADCAST A WARNING TO NEUTRALS 


FOR HIS BUST TO MR. BRYANT BAKER, THE SCULPTOR. 


possible... we are not asking neutral nations to expose themselves to certain 
destruction when we ask them not to prolong the war by sending aid to the enemy. 
We can no longer acquiesce in these nations drawing from the resources of the 
Allied world when at the same time they contribute to the death of troops whose 
sacrifice contributes to their salvation as well as ours.” His speech caused much 
fluttering in the dovecotes. Mr. Bryant: Baker, the sculptor, is a Londoner by birth, 
an exhibitor in the Royal Academy since 1910, and is famed for his heroic sculptures 
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é Germans are already at the time of writing 
having to fight on a surprisingly large number 
of fronts. They have at least five to maintain in 
ussia, two main ones on either side of the Pripet 
Marshes, one in Finland, another in the Crimea and 
a third principal one on the north-eastern 
fringes of the Balkans. They have also 














By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


He is well aware of the fact. He is having to 
maintain armies to repel impending invasion, and he 
cannot tell where it will fall—in the Pas de Calais, 
Normandy and Brittany, in Finland, Norway, Den- 
mark, North Germany and Holland, in the western 


losses and wastage. That has still to come. But 
as his casualties mount in Russia, the Balkans and 
Italy, and as factory after factory and railway yard 
after railway yard goes up in flames and rubble, the 
prospect of it must make him or his more calculating 

advisers turn pale with apprehension. For 

modern and total war, they know, is one 





two battle-fronts in Italy, one across the 
Peninsula from the Garigliano to the 
Pescara and the other on the Anzio beach- 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS 
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and indivisible. And a breakdown in sup- 
ply on one front will inevitably become a 
breakdown everywhere. Once the crack 





head. In addition, they are having to 
wage war against almost continual and 
growing aerial attack of a magnitude 
already far exceeding anything experienced 
by this country in its worst days. 


This attack, which enjoys the advan- 
tages of mobility and surprise in what must 
seem to the enemy a most alarming 
degree, is falling on occupied France, 
Belgium, Holland and Scandinavia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Jugoslavia and Greece, 
and, above all, on the Reich itself, from 
East Prussia to the Rhineland and from 
the North Sea littoral to Southern Bavaria 
and Austria. It is an attack which, 
though not costing the United Nations 
the use or loss of a single soldier, is hold- 
ing down an immense number of German 
ground crews, anti-aircraft gunners and 
searchlight personnel, fire-fighters, air-raid 
wardens and doctors, and — what is still 
more serious for Hitler — making ever- 
increasing inroads both on the products and 
on the plant of German industry. 


Nor is this all. The man who declared 
that he would never permit Germany 
to fight on more than one front at a 
time is having to fight an immense 
underground movement of resistance 
in every conquered country around 
the perimeter of the original Reich. 
In at least one country—Jugoslavia 
—it is not even an underground front, 
but an open military one, already 
holding down many German divisions 
and capable of becoming at any 
moment, in conjunction with potential 
Russian and British moves into the 
Balkans, a major battlefield on the 
grand scale. In Greece, Poland, White 
Russia, the Baltic States and Savoy, 
miniature armies of fearless and des- 
perate guerillas are also in the field 
against German soldiers, by their 
courage and persistence wasting Ger- 
man munitions and supplies which 
would otherwise be held in reserve or 
used against the Allies elsewhere. 
And the Germans need to hold every- 
thing in reserve they can. For they 
know that at any moment more is 
coming to them. 





For the spring of 1944 has come at 
last. It is four years since Hitler seized 
Norway and Denmark by treachery, 
all but four since the invasion of 
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appears Germany will go down as France 
went down, and great will be the fall thereof. 


It is in the light of this terrible threat to 
Germany that the seemingly unrewarded 
fighting of our troops in Italy this winter 
must be judged. They have won no 
resounding victories such as they won—after 
long waiting and many harsh vicissitudes— 
in the Western Desert, Tunisia and Sicily. 
But they have kept a steadily increasing 
number of German divisions pinned down 
-and fighting in Italy. They have also kept 
many other German troops holding down 
the industrial cities of Lombardy and the 
North, and guarding the twin Italian 
coasts against further landings like those 
at Salerno and Anzio. 


It is doubtful, on mature consideration, 
whether they would have held down more 
German divisions if they had advanced to 
the Po or even to the great semi-circle of 
the Alps. They would have been nearer 
Germany had they done so, but their future 
scope of operations would not necessarily 





have been greater as a result. The pro- 
longed delay in Tunisia last winter 
did not turn out to be what it 











seemed at the time—a disadvantage 
to the United Nations. It proved 
rather a disadvantage to Hitler. 
For the second winter running he 
has chosen to keep his foes in the 
south at arm’s length. When the 
spring comes he may in conse- 
quence, for the second year running, 
suffer the disability of a broken 
arm. The valley of Cassino may still 
prove, like Longstop Hill and the 
mountains that held up the Eighth 
Army, a death-trap for a great 
German force. 


Even by the time these lines 
appear in print the first of the 
impending blows may have fallen. 
And those which we fail to recognise 
as the great hammer-strokes for 
which we have been waiting are 
none the less falling all the while. 
Every German industrial plant and 
marshalling-yard bombed, every 
aircraft shot down, every ship or 
U-boat sunk is a blow in the 
Battle of Europe. The Barracudas 
which swept across the icy decks 
of their carriers and turned to- 
wards the shore in far northern 




















Belgium and Holland, the evacuation LANDING-PLACE AT ANGRA, TERCEIRA, AZORES. Gite. to ‘Gi os Tirpitz 
. > Our upper illustration shows a Caldeira at Flores and a men of the mountain scenery of that island. pple ~ — 
of Dunkirk and the fall of France, and “The caldeira is the crater of the extinct volcano, from which, in all probability, the island was originally and keep her out of the coming 
three since the overthrow of Jugo- thrown up: it is now filled with water, and forms a jificent mountain reservoir, or lake. The sides, fight, the German raider brought 
‘in oak C Salt diagiiin Sete which are very steep, are clothed box, cedar, and faya, ind to the island, and which present a ae 
avia sreece. and < 8 and cultivated appearance not to be looked for in a wild district, almost destitute of wood down in flames over a London 
years the British Empire and the The caldeira is situated in thern part of the island.” Our bottom illustration shows Terceira, “ one suburb, the blockade-runner scuttled 
Stalted Steons of Amerion have been of the central group, and the principal island in the Azores. It contains two bays, those of and 4 . 
dS : Praya; the latter is the most spacious, and affords the best anc’ , but Angra, being the capital of at the approach of our cruisers 
working for .a single purpose: the the np is most frequented. This bay is somewhat pibtursque. is a good mole and landing- in some outer ocean, are all blows 
come-back. And the come-back is now place so that versie may be inden  veugh weether without much Cenger. to weaken the enemy's power 
at hand. The armies are trained, adicmeanitcamal EES REE, LR AE INES SE ES SOLS AOE | oe a 2 to resist on battlefields where 


equipped and ready, the seas are 

cleared and the ships and landing-craft are built, 
the plans—titanic and baffling in their complexity— 
are made, and the heralds of European resurrection— 
air fleets exceeding in magnitude and striking power 
anything in Goering's wildest dreams—have already 
opened the preliminary bombardment. A good deal, 
in other words, is coming to Hitler, and now. 


and south-western provinces of France, in the Midi 
and on the Riviera, in the Gulf of Genoa and on both 
coasts of Italy, in Ddlmatia, Albania and Greece, 
and in the #gean Archipelago, as well as in a number 
of other islands, from the Lofotens to Corfu. At the 
moment he is only having to maintain the armies 
there. He is not having to make good their battle 


he is going to need every ounce 
of strength he possesses. So in its humble but very 
vital way is the extra hour’s work in British mine 
and factory, the fuel saved, the needless journey 
forgone, the cold or headache overcome on the 
Home Front. The fight is on, and though the supreme 
sacrifice and agony has to be borne by the Few, we 
are all, in our varying degrees, in it. 
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MEN WHO SHAPE OUR DESTINIES: NO. 16—THE RT. HON. SIR JOHN ANDERSON, G.C.B., G.C.S.L, G.C.LE., M.P., 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER SINCE 1943. 


Board of Inland Revenue and Permanent Under-Secretary of State, Home Office, 
from 1922-32. In that year he became Governor of Bengal, and held the position 
until 1937. From 1938-39 Sir John was Lord Privy Seal; from 1939-40 Home 
Secretary and Minister of Home Security, and from 1940-43 Lord President of the 
Council. He was born on July 8, 1882. 


This week's exclusive portrait study by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa, shows Sir John 
Anderson, Chancellor of the Exchequer and M.P. (National Government) for Scottish 
Universities since 1938. Sir John entered the Colonial Office in 1905 and became 
Secretary of the Northern Nigeria Lands Committee in 1909 and Secretary of the 
West African Currency Committee in 1911. From 1919-22 he was Chairman of the 
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THE MANIPUR ROAD-—INVADED BY THE JAPS: THE SOLE LINK WITH INDIA. 
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A GRADIENT MAP OF THE MANIPUR ROAD FROM DIMAPUR TO IMPHAL, SHOWING 


a A LOOKING DOWN ON THE MILITARY CANTONMENTS OF KOHIMA, GARRISON 
‘ DISTANCES AND HEIGHTS, REACHING TO 5762 FT. AT MAO. fo™ 


OF THE 4TH ASSAM RIFLES, A TOWN OF PRETTY BUNGALOWS AND ROSES. 
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A NAGA HOMESTEAD. THE 

NAGAS ARE HILLMEN, AND 
% THE OWNER, AFTER RAISING 
4 A MONOLITH, BUILDS HIS 
A : i HOUSE WITH HORN-LIKE 
; THE LOOK-OUT OF A NAGA VILLAGE, OVERLOOKING KOHIMA BELOW—A CRAZY, = ; PROJECTING GABLES. 
. SLANTING STRUCTURE, WITH A GRAND VIEW OF THE MOUNTAINOUS COUNTRY. | fae Seek ah gad Ai eee eas Vie Oe ee: . ; 
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IMPHAL: THE OLD PALACE GATEWAY OF A | { THE MANIPUR STATE DAK BUNGALOW, AT IMPHAL. LIKE 8 TWO CHIEFTAINS, OR HEADMEN, OF MAO, THE 
, FORMER MAHARAJAH WHO MURDERED THE | ALL DAK BUNGALOWS THROUGHOUT INDIA, IT IS RESERVED / HIGHEST POINT ON THE MANIPUR ROAD, MEN WHO / 

\ POLITICAL AGENT AND ALL EUROPEANS IN 1891, | } FOR THE USE OF EUROPEAN TRAVELLERS. FORMERLY WARRED AGAINST THE BRITISH RAJ. 
: BS EAE RTE * Ee a a a NE rae a Pos RnR al PRR co 1 oe DB nt NARS eee I * 
Situated amongst high mountains, the Manipur Road, the present scene of fighting of tarmac throughout, lined mostly with towering trees, climbs tortuously to Mao, 
with the invading Japanese forces, stretches for 135 miles from Dimapur to Imphal, over 5600 ft., with hairpin bends, steep gradients, running past gorges and descending 
the capital. From Dimapur, on the Assam-Bengal railway, to Imphal, the capital, to mist-laden valleys. The inhabitants, mainly the hill-tribesmen Nagas and the 
a straggling town mainly composed of villages, but with a population of over 100,000 Manipuri, are to-day friendly, but in 1891 the then Maharajah of Manipur organised 


to-day, the Manipur Road is the sole link with India’s civilisation, over an area of a sudden revolt and massacred the European irhabitants of Imphal. They are still 
8456 square miles, crossing over mountains which rise to 8000 ft. It has been built occasionally truculent. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN MANIPUR: SOME SCENES AND STRANGE MONUMENTS. 
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A SECTION OF THE MANIPUR ROAD AT KOHIMA. ON APRIL 13 
THE JAPS WERE SEVERELY REPULSED AT KOHIMA, WHICH 
90 MILES NORTH OF IMPHAL, THE CAPITAL. 
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SHOWING THE JAPANESE -_ ‘Sas, tr - " 
TO IN FILTRATE TO THE : : € : ? 
BENGAL RAILWAY, CUT THE MANI- 
PUR .ROAD AND ENVELOP IMPHAL. 

(Copyright “ The Observer.’’) 
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HE concentrated Japanese attack 

on Kohima, the supply line for 

the Burma campaign, ended on 
April 13 with a severe repulse of 
the enemy after three days’ heavy 
fighting. The operations are among 
the most puzzling of the war, for 
British columns are attacking the 
enemy rear, our air command is fully 
established, and yet the Japanese 
manage to infilter owing to their 
ability to live and fight on almost 
[Continued below, on right. 
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in re . f (apove.) A PHALLIC MONUMENT 
i ONE OF THE KINGS’ OF 
ASSAM, AT DIMAPUR NECROPOLIS. 
(RIGHT.) A TURRET OF THE 
RUINED PALACE OF ASSAM KINGS. 
EVERY BRICK WAS MIXED WITH 
AN EGG. 
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(LEFT.) y QUEEN'S MEGA- =" NAGAS AT WORK ON THE ROAD NEAR SAKHUNI, IN THE NAGA HILLS. 
LITHIC - MONUMENT I THE NAGAS AKE MERRY FOLK, BUT APT TO BE TRUCULENT. 
DIMAPUR NECROPOLIS OF jf 
Bee ere een —S 
PHALLIC DESIGN, IT BEARS 


: Continued .| 
A CERTAIN LIKENESS TO a handful of rice a day. The anomaly is explained by the wildness of 


MEXICAN STONES : 
— PALENOQUE a the terrain, with high mountains and inaccessible jungles through which the 
“4 fiittle yellow men creep over a wide front, lying doggo for days on end, 
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PERSONALITIES OF 
THE WEEK: 


———— 
ne 


MR. EDWARD STETTINIUS. 
The United States Under-Secretary of State, Mr. Edward 
Stettinius, is now in this country for “ full and frank dis- 
cussions with British officials on many subjects of current 
importance.” Two years ago Mr. Stettinius carie to 
Britain as Lend-Lease Administrator. 
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NORMAN AS GOVERNOR OF THE BANK 


Acting on medical advice, Mr. Montagu Norman has decided to retire from the 
Governorship of the Bank at the conclusion of his present term of office, and the 
Court of Directors have proposed Lord Catto as his successor. Lord Catto’s present 
position is financial adviser to the Chancellor of the Exchequer at his Majesty's 


ene yu 
THE MAHARAJAH OF KASHMIR. 
One of India’s two representatives at the War Cabinet, 
the Maharajah of Kashmir arrived in London recently. 
The Maharajah, who holds the rank of Lieut.-General 
has been among the most generous of India’s con- 
tributors to the war effort. He was last in England 
in 











SIR FIROZ KHAN NOON. 
The second of India’s two representatives at the War 
Cabinet, Sir Firoz Khan Noon, is also in London, 
arriving two days before the Maharajah of Kashmir. 
Sir Firoz is a former High Commissioner for India in 
London and Labour member on the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council 





OF ENGLAND, 
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GENERAL MACARTHUR, ALLIED 
C.-IN-C., SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC, 
RECEIVING THE INSIGNIA OF 
THE G.C.B. FROM LORD GOWRIE. 


During recent ceremonies at Canberra, 
marking the second anniversary of 
General Douglas MacArthur’s arrival 
in Australia, Lord Gowrie, the 
Governor-General, presented the Allied 
Commander-in-Chief, South-West 
Pacific, with the insignia of the Knight 
Grand Cross of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath. 
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LIEUT.-COM. R. BAKER-FAULKNER 





D.S.C., of the Fleet Air Arm, who led : AT 
the Barracuda attack on the German ‘4 
battleship Tirpitz in Alten Fjord 
recently. The attack was so successful 
that the great enemy warship is con- 
sidered to have been rendered useless 
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It was Lieut.-Com. Roy Baker-Faulkner, LORD LONSD: 


for his goodness of heart, the Rt. Hon. Sir Hugh j 
of Lonsdale, was a devotee of sport in all its healthiest forms. On all 
matters connected: with the horse he was a leading authority, and as a 
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GENERAL JOSEPH KOENIG. 
General Koenig, who commanded the French troops who 
defended Bir Hakeim in the Libyan fighting in June 1942, 
has arrived in London to be chief French military liaison 
officer for the Northern France zone with General 
Eisenhower. He is forty-six. Saw service in Norway. 





ALE, A GREAT SPORTSMAN, DIED ON APRIL 13 
HIS HOME IN RUTLAND, STUD HOUSE. 


admired by all classes for his sportsmanlike qualities and 
Cecil Lowther, fifth Earl 
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MR. W. P. CROZIER. ? 
Editor of the “ Manchester Guardian” since 1932, 
Mr. William P. Crozier died on April 16. After a 
year as a schoolmaster on leaving Oxford, he joined 
the “Guardian” in 1903. For some time he was 
editor of the “‘ Manchester Guardian History of the 
War.” He wrote the “Letters of Pontius Pilate.” 
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GENERAL N. F. VATUTIN, ONE OF RUSSIA’S MOST GIFTED COMMANDERS, 
DIED AT KIEV ON APRIL I4 FOLLOWING A SERIOUS OPERATION. 
General Vatutin led the First Ukrainian Army in its successful offensive west of the 
Dnieper and deep into pre-war Poland. When he was taken ill six weeks ago the com- 
mand of his army was taken over by Marshal Zhukov. General Vatutin, described as 
one of Russia's most gifted commanders, will be buried at Kiev, and a monument wil! 
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H.E. BECHARA EL KHOURY. 
King Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud has recently recognised the 
independence of the Lebanon, expressing to H.E. 
Béchara El Khoury, President of the Lebanese Repub- 
lic, his admiration for the unanimous desire of the 
Lebanese for independence and for co-operation with 
sister Arab countries. 
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THE NAVY’S “HUMAN TORPEDOES”: ONE OF BRITAIN’S NEWEST WEAPONS. 
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A BROADSIDE VIEW OF A ‘‘HUMAN TORPEDO’’ UNDER WAY, WITH ITS CREW OF.TWO MEN RIDING ASTRIDE. THE CRAFT, WHICH IS DRIVEN BY ELECTRIC BATTERIES, IS SIMILAR 
IN SIZE AND SHAPE TO AN ORDINARY TORPEDO, BUT HAS A BLUNT NOSE WHICH ACTS AS A BREAKWATER, PROTECTING THE CREW. 


THREE “HUMAN TORPEDO" 
MEN WHO HAVE BEEN DECOR 
ATED FOR ATTACKS ON ENEMY 
SHIPPING : (TOP) LIEWT. R. T.G 
GREENLAND, OF EAST BERG 
HOLT, SUFFOLK; (CENTRE 





S/LIEUT 2 DOVE, OF 

WALLINGTON, SURREY ANI 

me (BOTTOM) LEADING SIGNAL a 
A HEAD -ON VIEW OF A “HUMAN TORPEDO, CLEARLY SHOWING MAN A. PERRIER. OF ELGIX A HUMAN TORPEDO OFFICER IN THE SLADEN SUIT WHICH ENABLES 
THE PROTECTIVE BREAKWATER NOSE OF THIS EFFECTIVE WEAPON. SCOTLAND HIM TO TRAVEL ON OR UNDERNEATH THE WATER. 

Only now can details be released of one of the Royal Navy's newest weapons, the ! net defence. One of them, manned by Lieut. R. T. G. Greenland and Leading 
approach their targets silently (they are driven by Signalman A. Ferrier, sank the 5'3-in. Italian Regolo-class cruiser Ulpio Traiano, 
R. G. Dove and Acting Leading Seaman 


“human torpedo."’ These craft 
electric batteries) and at a slow speed, then dive beneath them 


Once under water, and a second one, manned by S/Lieut. 
the crew detach the explosive charge mounted in the nose and fix it to the bottom 


J. Freel, severely damaged an 8500-ton transport. This action won the decorations 


| 
D.S.O. for Lieut. Greenland and S/Lieut. Dove, and the 


of the enemy ship. Time-fuses are set, and the crew then drive their ‘* human | announced this week—the 
torpedo’ away before the charges detonate. One example was a daring night attack, C.G.M. for Leading Signalman Ferrier. After their successful attack, they reached 
during January 1943, at Palermo, when several ‘“‘ human torpedoes" negotiated a shore, with other “ human torpedo’ crews, and were made prisoners of war 
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MONTH ago, on March 18, I wrote of 
my expectation that an _ offensive 
against the Crimea would form part of the 
next phase of the Russian campaign. It was 
then obvious that the Russians had for the 
time being given up serious attempts to 
enlarge their footing on the Kerch Peninsula, 
at the eastern end of the Crimea. They were 
waiting for something, and a strong hint as 
to what it’ might be was provided by the fact 
that their southernmost army group, the Fourth 
Ukrainian Front commanded by General Tolbukhin, had 
disappeared from the campaign on the mainland. This 
pointed to an assault upon the Crimea from the north 
and the east simultaneously. We: now know that the 
troops of the Fourth Ukrainian Front were put through 
a most careful training, which included the use of full- 
scale models of the ground in question. This was in the 
tradition of the last war, and indeed the assault upon 
the Crimean fortress could be carried out by land forces 
only on the lines with which we then became familiar. 
At Perekop they had to smash the enemy’s defences by 
a purely frontal assault upon a narrow isthmus. At the 
Sivash causeway they had to break through along an 
even narrower alley. We hear of the repetition of devices 
familiar a generation ago, such as the lifting of the bar- 
rage from the first to the second line of defence to draw 
the defenders from their shelters and make them man 
their trenches, followed by the sudden 
rebombardment of the first line. 
When the Germans broke into the 
Crimea some observers thought that 
the Russian defence must have been 
lacking in resolution or inadequate in 
strength. The Russians, however, broke 
in equally quickly, though after a longer 
preparation. Though a narrow isthmus 
provides a defensive front which would 
be impregnable if it were not subjected 
to the bombardment of air and land 
artillery, it also provides a_ target on 
which such a bombardment can _ be 
concentrated with terrific effect. The 
Russians are reported to have pounded 
the defences with a colossal bombard- 
ment, but even so they had very stiff 
fighting and probably a great deal of 
trouble with minefields. At the Kerch 
end of the peninsula they carried out 
also a series of landings on the north 
coast. The enemy had evidently put 
most of his eggs into the basket of 
close defence, so that immediately after 
the breach had been effected he 
collapsed. The upshot has been one of 
the most outstanding victories yet 
gained by the Red Army. Prisoners 
have been pouring in in unusually large 


numbers, and the only small blot upon TO-DAY 





A VIEW OF THE PORT OF SEBASTOPOL, 


the record is that a big proportion of them are Rumanians, 
whereas one would naturally have preferred that they 
should all be Germans. Another jolt to the Rumanians 
at this juncture may, none the less, prove useful. As for 
the recapture of the Crimea itself, its advantages to the 
Russians are so manifest and have been so often discussed, 
that I need say no more on the subject on this occasion. 
While the invasion of the Crimea has been in progress 
there has been a comparative lull on the mainland, the 
most notable event since the capture of Odessa having 
been the clearance of the last hostile forces from the left 
bank of the Dniester. On the northern wing of the 
offensive front the Germans have gained some local suc- 
cesses, They have succeeded in extricating one of their 
groups which had for some time been enveloped by the 
Russians and, just south of the Pripet Marshes, they 
have joined hands with their garrison in Kovel, which, 
for a time, was isolated by the Russians. There has been 
some speculation as to whether they may attempt some- 
thing more in this area, The front between the Car- 
pathians and the Pripet Marshes is backed by the best 
communications anywhere at their disposal and the 
advantages of striking at the flank of the Russian forces 
pressing up against the mountains are obvious. My view 
is that there may be a counter-offensive here, but that, 
if so, it will not be on a scale large enough to cause the 
Russians acute anxiety. If the Germans have succeeded 
in shortening the front and in bringing in more Rumanians 
and Hungarians to assist in defending it, they have at 
the same time suffered very heavy losses among their 
own troops in the course of recent months. There seems 


that Manstein has vet got at his 


no reason to suppose 
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disposal a striking force sufficient to inflict a heavy defeat 
upon the Russians. His counter-attacks at Zhitomir and 
Vinnitsa were costly failures in the long run. 

If this corridor of between 100 and 150 miles between 
the mountains and the marshes be one in which German 
communications are good, it is also an area eminently 
suited to the operations of armoured forces. It is likewise 
the most direct route to the territory of Germany herself. 
It therefore appears certain that, sooner or later, the 
Russians will launch a full-scale offensive along it. This 
they might combine with a drive north of the Pripet 
Marshes towards Brest-Litovsk. It is not clear what has 
been happening recently north of the Pripet. The Germans 
claim to have repulsed fairly prolonged Russian offensive 
operations in the regions of Mogilev and Vitebsk, but 
there has been no mention of these from the Russians’ 
side. When on the offensive it is the Russian custom to 


make no announcement until some substantial success 


A CITY OF DESOLATION—SEBASTOPOL AFTER THE RUSSIANS EVACUATED 
THE SCENE OF GERMAN PANIC AND CARNAGE AS THE 


Rarely, even in this war, have 
the Germans suffered a greater 
débdcle than in their attempt 
to hold on to the Crimea. 
With the fall of Odessa to 
General Malinovsky, the drive 
through the Crimea was set 
in motion, and as the Rus- 
sians advanced with incredible 
s , panic spread through 
the German and Rumanian 
ranks. Yalta, one of the so- 
called “‘ Dunkirk” ports of 
escape, was seized by General 
Eremenko, who pushed on to 
Sebastopol, where frenzied 
attempts were made to escape 
by sea. Those who may have 
escaped the Soviet rain of fire 
on the port were awaited by 
the ships of the Black Sea 
Fleet, who had a long score 
of massacres to settle. Few 
will have escaped to Ruman- 
jan or Bulgarian harbours. 


has been achieved, so 
that abortive offensives, 
if they occur, are not 
mentioned. ic hk a 
method which would not 
suit our public, which 
prefers to know that the 
Allies recently suffered a check at Cassino rather than to be 
kept in ignorance of the offensive. But it may prove 
either that these attacks reported by the Germans were 
holding operations, designed to fix the enemy’s reserves, 
or that they did, in fact, make more progress than the enemy 
cared to admit. In any case, it is probable that a renewal 
of the offensive in Galicia, between the Carpathians and 
the Pripet, forms part of the Russian programme, and 
that it will be combined with attacks north of the Pripet. 

The other direction in which a Russian offensive is to 
be expected is south-westward into Walachia. This may, 
in fact, be the next move. The Rumanian oilfields form 
one of the most tempting objectives within striking reach 
of the Russian arm. The enemy will doubtless make 
every effort to hold the Lower Sereth to its junction with 
the Danube at Galatz. Reports have been received that 
he has been busily engaged in fortifying this switch-line 
across the plain to the bend of the Carpathians. Yet his 
prospects of holding it against a determined Russian 
assault do not appear bright. He can bring reinforce- 
ments only from Western Europe, the Balkans and Italy. 
He has already brought a few from the two former, but 
he is inclined to reinforce rather than to weaken Italy. 
As regards the third possible Russian line of advance, 
through the Carpathian passes, I am much more doubtful. 
Those long mountain roads will require relatively few 
troops to defend, and the enemy has at his disposal a 
number of Austrian, Hungarian, and Rumanian mountain 
brigades of good quality and skill in this form of warfare. 
If | am asked whether the Russians can force the Car- 
pathians at present, I can only answer that I do not know, 
but that I am disinclined to believe in the possibility 
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at this stage. They have, in any case, a 
long way to go through difficult country before 
they even approach any pass except the 
Yablonica. Mountain warfare is not one of 
the specialities of the Russian armies as a whole, 
though some of the Caucasian troops are 
trained and equipped for it, and are said 
to -have been brought forward to the 
scene of action. 

I therefore expect the main Russian 
efforts to be devoted to the offensives north and south 
of the mountains which I have indicated. The offensive in 
the north, after freeing Leningrad and carrying the front 
forward to Lake Peipus, was brought to an end. It is not 
likely to be renewed on the full scale for another six weeks, 
though ‘the Germans have lately been talking of heavy 
Russian pressure in the neighbourhood of Pskov. In the far 
north the Finnish question remains unsettled. I pointed 
out when: negotiations began that the optimism about 
them was excessive, and that it would not be easy to 
reach an understanding. The Russian demands have 
been moderate, but it is not yet clear that the Finns have 
it within their power to accede to them. It is certainly 
to their interest to get out of the war as quickly as pos- 
sible, while the Russians, for their part, do not want to 
undertake an invasion of Finland against Finnish and 
German forces combined, though they might be ready to 
deal with the Germans in the north alone. The Russians 

‘ have been patient as well as moderate, 
and we need 


not yet despair of 


a settlement. Meanwhile, it may 
be noted that Sweden is_ taking 
a slightly more independent line, 


though the material assistance which 
she is affording Germany is_ still 
considerable. 

German strategy in the east is hard 
to fathom. The extent to which it has 
failed can be measured only by the 
extent of the German losses since last 
December. That we do not know 
accurately, though there is reason to 
suppose that they have been very high. 
It is certain that if Ludendorff had 
been in the place of Keitel—or, shall 
we say, of Hitler ?—he would have 
gambled on Anglo-American invasion 
in the West not taking place during 
the first quarter of this year, and 
would have tried to make much greater 
use of a shifting reserve between the 
eastern and western fronts. It is true 
that Ludendorff was not subjected to 
any serious air menace to interrupt 
his transcontinental railway com- 
munications, and that the German 
railways were less strained than they 
are now. Yet I think Ludendorff 
would have contrived by hook or 
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CAPTURED ON APRIL 16, 
AND RUMANIANS HOPED VAINLY TO ESCAPE FROM HERE BY SEA. 


PORT, 


by crook to transfer a strong parcel of divisions tem- 
porarily to Russia to give real weight to Manstein’s counter- 
strokes and obtain from them more lasting effects, and 
yet have had it back again in good time in the west. The 
Germans of to-day are at the same time clearly alarmed 
about the rate of Russian progress and unprepared to take 
any immediate risks for the sake of giving the Russians 
a heavy blow. Again, I imagine Ludendorff* would have 
cleared out of the Crimea before now, supposing evacua- 
tion to have been possible—and I see no reason to believe 
that it would not have been by the sacrifice of a rear- 
guard, 

Curiously enough, though the reinforcement of the 
Russian front which has taken place has been small by 
comparison with its extent and the size of the armies 
engaged upon it, there appears to have been a steady 
trickle to Italy. This may mean either that the Germans 
are expecting another big Allied offensive in that theatre 
or that they themselves intend to take the offensive in 
the hope of spoiling the Allied plans and winning more 
elbow-room for themselves. The connection between 
the Russian and Italian fronts becomes closer as_ the 
Russians advance westward, and, whatever may be said 
of our disappointments, the campaign in Italy has been 
successful in its two primary objects. It has contained 
as great a number of German divisions as could have been 
hoped for, and it has opened an air front which is only 
now beginning to develop its full strength. Italy has 
played its part and will continue to do so. But the great 
event now to be faced is the Anglo-American invasion, 
which alone can set the seal upon victory, and that is the 
hardest task of all. 
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GENERAL MALINOVSKY RETAKES ODESSA, BY SPEED AND GENERALSHIP. 
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+ THE RECAPTURE OF ODESSA BY GENERAL MALINOVSKY : 








AN OVATION TO SOVIET 
SOLDIERS BY THE POPULATION, WHO HAD MAINLY LIVED IN THE CATACOMBS. 
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IN THEIR DESPERATE HURRY TO ESCAPE, 


ROLLING STOCK AND AUTOMOBILES WERE 
ABANDONED WHOLESALE IN THE RAILWAY YARDS OF ODESSA. 
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A VISIBLE PROOF OF THE GERMAN PANICKY RETREAT FROM ODESSA : 
LEFT BEHIND FOR THE BENEFIT OF GENERAL 


TANKS FILLED 
WITH PRECIOUS OIL MALINOVSKY. 


By the overwhelming speed of the Russian blow which took Odessa simultaneously 
from east and west, many thousands of Germans were trapped in the city and many 
more thousands killed as they made desperate attempts to escape across the Dniester 
estuary. Apart from the losses inflicted upon them in Odessa, the last great Soviet 
city held by Hitler, since the beginning of March the enemy has lost nearly 400,000 
men in South Russia, including 218,000 killed and captured by Marshal Zhukov and 
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BEING UNFURLED AND PLACED IN SITU ON THE BALCONY 
PICTURE BY RADIO. 





THE RED FLAG 
OF THE LUNACHARSKY THEATRE, ON APRIL I0. 





RAILWAY TRUCKS PILED UP WITH GERMAN EQUIPMENT LEFT BEHIND 


IN THE RAILWAY YARDS WHEN THE GERMANS WERE TRAPPED. 
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ENEMY OFFENCE 


NATIVES OF ODESSA, LOSING NO TIME, TEAR DOWN AN 

A PILL-BOX COMMANDING ONE OF THE CITY'S SPACIOUS TREE-LINED AVENUES. 
over 31,000 in the Crimea. The Russian advance through ring after ring of long- 
out-generalled 


prepared defences was so overwhelmingly swift that the Germans were 


was by a by-passing sweep in the German rear west of 


and out-manceuvred. It 

the city which cut the last railway to the Dniester ferry. The Odessa people during 
the German occupation largely dwelt in 180 miles of catacombs, where also the 
guerillas hid, and emerged at night for sabotage 
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A PICTORIAL MAP OF THE CRIMEAN PENINSULA, SHOWING PRINCIPAL TOWNS, HEIGHTS, AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


When Sebastopol fell to von Manstein on July 1, 1942, after one of the heroic 
defences of the World War, left a derelict city, few perhaps imagined that the day of 
retribution would be so thorough and complete throughout the Crimea as has been 
the case. Immediately after General Malinovsky, with his skilful dispositions, hustled 
the enemy out of Odessa, the troops of General Tolbukhin's Fourth Ukrainian Army 
forced their way through the Perikop Isthmus, while General Eremenko, pressing along 
the coast road, reached Yalta, which fell on April 16, while Tolbukhin seized Kacha, 
the airport of Sebastopol. One after another, strongholds like Inkerman and Balaklava 
fell down like ninepins in a torrential advance and nothing the enemy was able to 


do could stem it. Phenomenal distances were covered daily, resistance grew weaker 
and weaker, everything but available transport was left behind, as the only remaining 
hope for the enemy was evacuation by sea. Yalta’s fall destroyed one ‘* Dunkirk" 
hope, and the rapid advance on Sebastopol, whose port was soon commanded by the 
Soviet heavy guns, rendered the Germans a forlorn hope. The enemy ‘losses in men 
and material are enormous, for the 17th Germano-Rumanian Army was extinguished 
as a fighting force, which, had lost in killed or captured some 75,000 men by April 16. 
Our map of the Crimea gives a view of the terrain covered by the Soviet Armies, 
the Peninsula being about 210 miles wide and over 100 in depth. 
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AND THE CRIMEA. 


From A PAINTING BY PROFESSOR ARTHUR PAN. 


TOMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE FOURTH UKRAINIAN ARMY, HE 


It was on April 10 that the Russian communiqué announced that General Tolbukhin's 
forces of the Fourth Ukrainian Front had launched the long-awaited offensive to clear 
the enemy from the Crimea. On the following night, Marshal Stalin addressed one 
of his famous Orders of the day to General Tolbukhin, referring to the smashing of 
powerful enemy fortifications on the Perekop Isthmus and the capture of Zhankoi, 
most important railway junction of the Crimea, 88 miles north-north-east of 
Sebastopol. That was on Tuesday, April 11. On the evening of the following day, 
Marshal Stalin was able to announce that 5O of those 88 miles had been covered, 
and that Simferopol, capital of the province, and Eupatoria, a port on the western 
coast, had fallen to General Tolbukhin’s forces in a southward surge unparalleled even 


MADE FIVE MONTHS’ PREPARATIONS TO SWEEP THE CRIMEA. 

by the spectacular Ukraine advance At the same time, General Eremenko's Maritime 
Army Was sweeping westward from Kerch to link up with Tolbukhin’s southward advance 
Four days later the Russians were fighting in the streets of Sebastopol. General P. | 
Tolbukhin, who holds the Order of Suvorov and who conquered Taganrog and Melitopol, 
is known as one of the Red Army's most brilliant and careful planners. Before launching 
the high-speed Crimean campaign, he spent five months of intense preparation, during 
which, helped by clever reconngissance, he reconstructed in the rear a model of the future 
battlefield, with nearly all the enemy gun positions and defences accurately reproduced, 
and put his troops through a stiff training. The result was the complete rout of the 
enemy in an assault which carried all before it 
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T is not very 
long since I 
reviewed here a 
book, written 
and illustrated 
by Mr. Sydney 
R. Jones, called 
‘* London 
Triumphant.” 
The book, as a 
fact, had noth- 
ing to do with 
London during 
the war, but the 


MR. SYDNEY R. JONES, AUTHOR OF 
‘* THAMES TRIUMPHANT,” THE BOOK 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 

Mr. Jones, author and artist—he illustrates 


his own books as well as those of other title ‘‘ rang the 
writers—is well known for his works on archi- » 

tecture, the English countryside, and his bell’ because of 
recent publication, ‘‘ London Triumphant.” the way in 


which, with 
buildings old and i Si Pens 
new tumbling on oe 
every hand, a 
city only less 
“‘eternal’’ than hs 
Rome, Athens, Aes : 4 
Venice and Paris 2. he aay 
had “taken it” BS se te 
and remained it- i a wine i. canes 
self. So the title ., 
had a meaning. 
The title of 
this new book I 
do not think to 
be so_ happy. 
“Sweet Thames, ion ~~ 
Flow Gently” i re 
was the name of m > 
the last book on 
the Thames which 
I read; Mr. 
Robert Gibbings’s 
dreamy __ record, 
with his own 
firm and exquisite 
woodcuts. That 


Li sereen 


= 


title came from —t in 5 =F tt 
Spenser, the Sete “Ween 26s 


gentle, meditative NNOM. STREET STATION 


poet, who knew 
what William 
Morris hankered 


after, ‘‘the clear Thames running by its ae 


gardens green’’—even in London. For the 
Thames in and after the London area there 
is John Burns’s epithet: ‘“‘ liquid history.” 
But in none of its stages does the Thames 
earn that resounding and rather boastful 
adjective ‘‘ triumphant.’’ The adjective might 
be claimed by the Amazon and the Orinoco, 
calling out ‘‘ We have the longest courses in 
the world and the widest estuaries, where it 
is a day’s sail from bank to bank.’’ Or by 
the Yangtze and the Hoang-Ho, saying: 
‘“We also have the longest courses in the 
world, and when we choose to overflow our 
banks we can drown hundreds of thousands 
of humans and sweep their trees and their . 
houses and their cattle to the sea.’’ Or by 
the Danube, roaring through its Iron Gates. 
Or by the Volga, artery of a vast country. 
Or by the Ganges, in whose sacred waters 
millions bathe for purification. Or by the Nile, 
which has seen so many great civilisations wax 
and wane. Compared with these the Thames 
is as Cranford is to Babylon: quiet, un- 
demonstrative, disdaining floods and Niagaras, 
but durable and slowly growing like England, 
and never showing temper, except for an 
occasional mild, old-ladylike, overflowing, with 


due warning given. oun 


However, I must pull myself up: I am review- 
ing a book, not a title. And a delightful book it 
is : the text and the pictures being equally capable 
of standing alone. The text is not quite so 
formally perfect as the pictures. A sentence like : ‘‘ The 
only objects of animate life visible showed in a black 
pony grazing on what had once been a lawn, and two 
Labrador dogs,’’ would hardly pass the scrutiny of Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch : how'can an object of animate 
life show itself in a pony ? But Mr. Jones's enthusiasm 
and love and passion for miscellaneous information 
about the past and eager interest in the et and 
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* Thames Triumphapt.” By Sydney R. Jones, 
Publications Ulustrated by the Author. 158.) 
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By SYDNEY R. JONES.* 


i Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


the future, sweep away all one’s niggling objections 
to his phraseology: and his pictures are a noble 
gallery of Thameside objects from source to mouth. 
‘* Thameside ’’ I say ; for on the whole he takes more 
interest in the buildings by the Thames than he 
takes (though he is not deficient in this regard) in 
the water of the Thames, the reflections in the water, 
the cows and sandpipers, and the loosestrife and the 
gulls. And, with his urban preoccupations, never far 
away even when he is catching trout or eating Roman 
snails in Gloucestershire, the Thames is principally 
a river which leads to London, the vast, the perpetual, 
the homely labyrinth, the Phcenix which will always 
arise from its ashes. 

I have mentioned snails. Mr. Jones encountered 
edible snails at Coberly, a village near the Seven 
Springs, which he chooses (the matter will always be 
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AND SOME CITY CHURCHES BY SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 
“THAMES TRIUMPHANT.” 








BY SYDNEY R. JONES, FROM HIS BOOK 
TRIUMPHANT.” 
“ Radcot Bridge is one of the oldest Me fe on the Thames, medieval, beautiful, and 


by wars. Radcot red in a battle between Boli 
Royalists until Fa: 


Reproductions from the book “ Ph ag Triumphant" ; by Courtesy of Sydney R. Jones 


The Studio Publications. 


in dispute) as the source of the Thames. Somebody 
suggested eating them. He quailed. But then 
somebody said: ‘‘ A nice man not far away has made 
an offer of bottles of capital champagne to wash down 
cooked snails to the first one who will stage a really 
satisfactory meal of these monsters.’’ That offer 
had its effect. ‘‘ At dusk on that same evening, being 
then cloudy and threatening rain, our party set out 
on the warpath, armed with various weapons and 
torches. We tracked the monsters to their camps 
and breeding-places, carried out a frontal attack, 


broke through the lines of defence, advanced on the 
shelly pillboxes, and mopped up a batch of slimy 
prisoners. Although it was dark when we brought 
the captives home, the villagers, who were not 
numerous, already knew of the exploit and its result 
by means of that intelligence service which reveals 
so accurately the doings and acts of every individual 
in every English village. The natives, therefore, 
reinforced. by two from Cowley and one from Coles- 
bourne, turned out in strength to give the conquerors 
the welcome they deserved. In due time, after salting 
the snails, stuffing them, and by other mysterious means 
and secret ingredients known only to themselves, the 
ladies produced a wonderful dish. The donor arrived 
with the champagne. While the cooked snails disap- 
peared in the flow of the benignant wash-me-down, and 
the liquid line of the bottles descended, everyone present 
agreed more and 
more that at least 
the Romans did 
know a thing or 
two about food.” 
That extract 
illustrates at once 
Mr. Jones’s 
agreeable, gos- 
sipy, garrulous, 
but hardly clas- 
sical, method of 
writing, and his 
gift of digression. 
That gift is neces- 
sary in any book 
about the Thames 
with its succession 
of inviting tribu- 
taries and tempt- 
ing backwaters. 
Mr. Jones does 
not describe one 
single trip from 
Seven Springs 
to the Nore; he 
has accumulated 
the memories of 
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bered ingbroke, afterwards 
Henry IV., and De Vere, Earl of Oxford ; i the Civil War | it made an outpost for the 
ringdon fell.” 


Many journeys, 
ashore and afloat, 
and strung them 
into a sequence : 
we seldom know 
whether he 
arrived at any particular place by car or by 
canoe, on foot or in a steamer. But it doesn’t 
matter: it all reads like one journey. And he 
misses little on his way. I think the church 
he calls St. Mary’s at Cricklade is really 
St. Samson’s (an extremely rare saint), and 
he doesn’t mention the fritillaries in those 
waterside meadows—flowers, I mean, not 
butterflies. But no book can be completely 
accurate or exhaustive, and I am not for 
picking holes in this one. 

Any reader of it, in these horrible and 
pent-up times, will feel that he has taken 
a very pleasant holiday, and will be fortified 
in his conviction that even the foulest and 
longest-enduring of all wars will not be the 
end of all things. The Thames in this book is 
a mentor saying not merely “ tout passe, tout 
lasse, tout casse,"’ but “ resurgam.”’ It flows 
from a Berkeley tomb of the fourteenth 
century to Bill Sikes’s last refuge in a South 
London slum, both of which are here illus- 
trated. It links Fair Rosamund with Nell 
Gwynn, Oxford with Greenwich, secluded water- 
mills with miles of warehouses, Hampton Court 
with the Tower: and every aspect of it, in- 
cluding Pope, William Morris and the Univer- 
sity Boat Race, is here affectionately dwelt 
upon and drawn by an artist who “ knows his 
stuff ’’ and shrinks from an age of films which 
is capable of such “ incongruities as Plantagenets 
in bag wigs, bewigged gentlemen in Planta- 
genet clothes, Queen Elizabeth seated regaily 
on a Chippendale chair, or Charles II. canoodling with 
Nell Gwynn on a Tottenham Court Road settee in a 
Georgian interior decorated with Victorian wallpaper 
and lit by electric standard lamps.”’ 

This charming book is alsq very cheap at the price. 
The notion that it is vulgar to mention money may be 
a good one in peacetime. But to-day it is only fair 
to applaud such publishers as The Studio, Bats- 
ford’s and the Phaidon Press, who seem to be doing 
their damnedest, Germans or no Germans, to give us 
something far next to nothing 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH PICTURED IN- EVERY YEAR OF HER LIFE. 
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1928: AGED TWO. i 1929: WHEN A LITTLE OVER THREE.? 1930: NOW AGED FOUR. 
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i 1927: THE BABY PRINCESS AT ONE. i 


193: AT FIVE YEARS OLD. 
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1932: AT THE AGE OF SIX. H.R-H. WHEN NEARLY NINE, 
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f 1936: AT THE AGE OF TEN. i 






i 1933: AS A LITTLE GIRL OF SEVEN. i 
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H.M, THE QUEEN WITH PRINCESS ELIZABETH IN 1926, AS AN INFANT: 
(From the Painting by John St. Helier Lander, R.O.1.) 
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1937: NOW AGED ELEVEN. 


; 1934: SHOWING HER AS EIGHT. 
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[1930 : AT THE AGE OF THIRTEEN. [ 1940: AS A GIRL OF FOURTEEN. 
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1941: AT FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 
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oy Princess suizsere Cottey ‘ 
sings charmingly, an Lat? 
eed NETINGA MARY. as ae te eee freee aed 
1938 : OUT RIDING AT TWELVE. j 7a 08 Ape ° . sister, Princess Margaret, | 1942: HER SIXTEENTH BIRTHDAY. | 
i 3 who “became officially die we ae ther agg RCA Ae a er J 


of age on Friday of this 
week, has been carefully trained for the enormous responsi- 
bilities which some day she will assume in the natural order 
of events. She has lived among the innermost secrets of 
the war, but has probably not heard very much more than 
most other girls of her age. She has, however, long talks 
with the King, and should have a good idea of the trend 
of affairs of to-day and to-morrow. She has been taught to 
speak French and German, as well as learning history, 


music, dancing and deportment. She is a graceful dancer, | 1943: 
TE Cn te. nacceccsnnccdmneananasasneomeannanananammndl 


singing part-songs, 

madrigals, Scottish traditional airs, French chansons. They 
know all the film-stars by name and the choruses of the 
popular airs. The Princess has few young girl friends, 
probably her most intimate being her cousins, the Elphin- 
stones. She has two Corgi pet-dogs, which she washes and 
grooms herself. From sixteen she has been honorary colonel 
of the Grenadier Guards, and is a bos'un in the Sea Ranger 
Scouts. Our photographs are by ‘ The Times,”’ Marcus 

Adams, Studio Lisa, Dorothy Wilding and Keystone. 
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AGED SEVENTEEN. 
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THE WAR IN THE AIR: SPECIALISED BOMBS—AND A FLEET OF BOMBERS. 
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+f A JAPANESE AERIAL BOMB, AIMED AT U.S. AIRCRAFT ON A_ PACIFIC BOMBING 
% MISSION, PHOTOGRAPHED FROM ONE OF ITS INTENDED VICTIMS AS IT BURST OVERHEAD, 


TWO 500-LB, CANISTERS OF ALLIED INCENDIARY BOMBS FALLING ON KIEL. ONE 
HAS OPENED, SCATTERING ITS CONTENTS; THE OTHER WILL OPEN AT ANY SECOND. 2 


PECIALISED bombs and 
shells have come more 

and more into use during 
the development of the 
war. Our photographs in- 
clude three of the former 
and one of the latter. The 
Japanese aerial bomb, seen 
exploding, is of the type 
used against daylight 
bombers in the air, and is 
reported to burst from five 
to ten seconds after being 
dropped. The cluster of 
** matchsticks "’ in the 
second picture represents 
part of the contents of an 
Allied incendiary canister, 
which bursts in mid-air, 
scattering fire bombs over 
a wide area of the target. 
The American white phos- 
phorus bomb, somewhat 
resembling a star shell in 
bursting, has been found 
more effective than the 
high-explosive type in 
attacking certain types of 
target, including grounded 
aircraft, to which it sets 
fire in an _ instant. The 
German “ scarecrow "' flare 
shell, seen bursting over 
Magdeburg, got its nick- 
name from crews of R.A.F. 
Bomber Command, whom it 
was designed to frighten. 
The shell bursts in the 
manner of an aircraft blow- 
ing up, and showers of 
coloured fragments shoot 
out and drip down slowly. 
Our central picture shows 
a small part of the greatest 
fleet of medium bombers 
ever to fly from England 
to bomb a specific target, 
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PART OF A FLEET OF 350 MARAUDERS OF THE NINTH U.S. AIR FORCE--THE GREATEST ARMADA OF MEDIUM BOMBERS YET FLOWN INTO ACTION 
FROM ENGLAND-—-HEADS OUT ACROSS THE NORTH SEA TO BATTER GERMAN E-BOAT PENS AT IJMUIDEN, IN HOLLAND. < 
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** AN INCENDIARY BOMB DROPPED BY A_ U.S. AIRCRAFT SCATTERS BURNING PHOSPHORUS © x A GERMAN “SCARECROW” FLARE BURSTING OVER MAGDEBURG. THESE FLARES : 
4 OVER A JAPANESE BOMBER AND FIGHTER ON AN AIRFIELD AT RABAUL, a. ARE DESIGNED TO RESEMBLE AN AIRCRAFT HIT AND FALLING IN FLAMES. 
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TWO FAMOUS AIRCRAFT IN LATEST STYLE: 
THE SPITFIRE XIl. AND THE MOSQUITO IV. 
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THE MARK (XII. SPITFIRE, LATEST VERSION OF A WORLD-FAMOUS’ BRITISH FIGHTER, 


” 


IN FLIGHT. IT IS POWERED BY A ROLLS-ROYCE “* GRIFFON ENGINE, 


——_— 
“2 





(RIGHT.) 

A STRIKING 
PHOTOGRAPH OF 
A MARK XII. 
SPITFIRE IN LEVEL 
FLIGHT AMONG’ THE 
CLOUDS. POINTS 
TO NOTE ARE THE 
CLIPPED WINGS, 
FOR LOW-ALTITUDE 
FIGHTING, THE NEW 
POINTED RUDDER, 
AND THE NEWLY- 
SHAPED NOSE 
HOUSING THE 
** GRIFFON ”’ MOTOR, 
THIS NEW ENGINE, 
WITH ITS HIGH 
HORSE-POWER, 
ENABLES THE 
SPITFIRE XII. TO 
MAINTAIN 
OPTIMUM PER- 
FORMANCE UP TO 
25,000 FT. 
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THE LATEST MARK IV. VERSION OF ANOTHER FAMOUS BRITISH WARPLANE, THE MOSQUITO, 
WITH ONE OF THE 4000-LB. “* BLOCK-BUSTERS"’ IT NOW CARRIES TO GERMANY. 


The Spitfire, from the earliest days of the war, was acclaimed as one of the finest 
of all fighter aircraft. Since then it has undergone a number of modifications at 
different times, and in three of the photographs above can be seen in its latest 
form, the Mark XII., powered by the new Rolls-Royce “ Griffon'’ engine. The 
‘** Griffon,” a liquid-cooled twelve-cylinder Vee-type motor, produces a good deal more 
horse-power than the world-famous “ Merlin,’ product of the same firm, and has 


NOTE THE CLIPPED WINGS, MODIFIED FOR LOW-ALTITUDE FIGHTING. 


2 

















A 4000-LB. “ BLOCK-BUSTER BEING HOISTED UP INTO THE BOMB BAY OF A MARK IV 


MOSQUITO, LATEST VERSION OF ONE OF THE WAR'S MOST UBIQUITOUS AIRCRAFT. 


been described as the most compact, high-powered, high-performance air engine ever 
designed Though no operational details are available, it is known that. the 
performance of the new Spitfire between heights of 15,000 ft. and 25,000 ft., and 


also low down, is outstanding Another British warplane of equal fame, the 
Mosquito, forms the subject of our last two photographs, which are of the Mark IV. 
version, designed to carry 4000-lb. ** block-busters."’ 
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BEHIND THE ALLIED LINES IN ITALY: A BEACH-HEAD DUG-OUT CINEMA. 
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WAR AND PEACE: A SMASHED-UP GERMAN MARK IV. TANK PROVIDES A GRIM CAPSIZED IN NAPLES HARBOUR BY THE DEPARTING GERMANS, THIS SHIP NOW ACTS 
CONTRAST TO A TRIO OF LAMBS, A SYMBOL OF PEACEFUL SPRING. AS A BASE FOR A JETTY USED FOR DISCHARGING ALLIED CARGOES. 


OTE RET = 


AN INSTRUCTOR OF THE FIFTH ARMY SCHOOL OF fé WHEN RECENT HEAVY RAINS TURNED PART OF THEIR £2 H i 

OUNTAI w = SHOWS y : ’ ? £ AIRFIELD INTO A LAKE, R.A.F. WELLING OMBE solani aapeoan si ge che gr he eae Ss panama Fd 

\ = : Qe aa ts a a gy oie 4 MAKING: A loro OF NECESSITY po. voagens ; Ny PRRRAAN DS OLLS BEING PACKED INTO THE (7 
, a4 MORE a MARMESEED FOR LOWERING §/ set 7 soe Sen pte 2% OER TO 7 1 SPECIAL SHELL WHICH, BURSTING ABOVE THE 
bs A Clive. a wbd L. ENEMY LINES, WILL SHOWER THE GERMANS WITH 
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ANZIO- 


BRITISH TROOPS WAITING FOR THE “ FIRST HOUSE” AT A DUG-OUT CINEMA ESTABLISHED * AND HERE IS THE INTERIOR OF THE DUG-OUT CINEMA, WITH SOME 
IN THE ANZIO BEACH-HEAD BY THE ARMY KINEMATOGRAPH SERVICE, d OF THE AUDIENCE WAITING FOR THE SHOW .TO BEGIN. 


a ee 


The photographs reproduced above reflect some interesting aspects of Allied behind- being the simple statement: ‘‘ To-day the Russian soldier is 150 kilometres nearer 
the-line activities in Italy. The first four are self-explanatory. The fifth illustrates | Berlin than you are, Deutsche soldaten."’ The last two photographs we reproduce 
part of the psychological branch of warfare, which not only fires special propaganda j are of an unusual cinema, the “ Anzio Ritz," established in a beach-head dug-out by 
leaflet shells over the enemy lines, but also fires a midget weekly newspaper, the Army Kinematograph Service, and giving five or six shows a day to troops 
** Frontpost,"’ into the hands of the German troops. “ Frontpost"’ is a_ factual returning from the front line. The cinema holds an audience of about sixteen men, 
publication which carries straight (but disturbing!) news items, a recent example and has carried on with the show under constant gunfire. 
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BEHIND THE GERMAN LINES IN ITALY: ENEMY TROOPS AND WEAPONS. 
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WHILE HIS COMPANION RESTS IN A DUG-OUT BEHIND A GERMAN PARATROOP SOLDIER CLIMBING THE SLOPES A TRAIN MOVING IN ITALY TOWARDS THE GERMAN 
THE GERMAN FRONT, AN ENEMY SOLDIER CLEANS AND OF MONTE CASSINO ON HIS WAY TO THE CONVENT FRONT LINES, CARRYING PARTIALLY DISMANTLED 
OVERHAULS HIS AUTOMATIC WEAPON. AT THE SUMMIT, USED AS AN ENEMY STRONGHOLD. GLIDER TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT TO THE WAR ZONE. 


HE photographs on this 
page, coming from 
enemy sources, are of scenes 
behind the German lines 
in Italy. The first of them 
shows German soldiers rest- 
ing in a sunlit dug-out, one 
of them occupying his time 
by overhauling an auto- 
matic weapon. In the 
second photograph, a para- 
troop soldier is seen on 
his way up the Cassino 
mountain to the monastery. 
Other pictures include a 
train carrying glider trans- 
port aircraft into the war 
zone—though whether for 
the purpose of evacuating 
troops is not stated; and 
one of the long-range guns 
with which Kesselring has 
been shelling Allied shipping 
in Anzio and Nettuno har- 
bours and troop positions 
in the beach-head. Several 
of these long-range artillery 
pieces have already been 
knocked out by Allied 
bombers, including two out 
of three heavy rail-borne 
guns near Ciampino airfield, 
south-west of Rome. Mean- 
while, the Allied air forces 
continue to seek out and 
destroy these troublesome 
weapons. 
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* & GERMAN LONG-RANGE GUN IN THE ALBANI MOUNTAINS, USED FOR SHELLING j ‘neal > oe Ve . f 
SUPPLY -SHIPS IN NETTUNO .HARBOUR AND BEACH-HEAD POSITIONS, } y ; > Nm 4i..° 
f ~ 6 
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FLAG, GERMAN STRETCHER 


TROOPS OF A GERMAN ARTILLERY UNIT OPERATING A RANGE-FINDER DURING < . HEADED BY A PROMINENTLY DISPLAYED RED CROSS 
FRONT LINES. 


THE SHELLING OF ALLIED POSITIONS IN THE ANZIO BEACH-HEAD. :, BEARERS COLLECT A WOUNDED MAN FROM NEAR THE ALLIED 
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A BRITISH MINE-LAYING 


ILLUSTRATED 


SUBMARINE: DETAILED 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIsT, G. H. 


SUPER STRUCTURE 


DECK. 











CROSS SECTION 
AT CONTROL ROOM, 
LOOKING FORWARD! 




















DIAGRAMS OF 


STARBOARD SIDE: 1. BOW COMPARTMENT; 
COMPARTMENT, WITH TORPEDO RELOADS (STARBOARD SIDE); 7-7A. ESCAPE TRUNK AND MATCH; 8. 


2. BOW BUOYANCY TANK; 


COMPENSATING TANKS; 13. NO, 


20, €C.0O, 2 SPACE; 21, NO. 3 BATTERY TANK; 22. LOWER CONNING-TOWER ; 


28. ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN; 29°29A. JUMPING-WIRES ; 


ROOM (STARBOARD SIDE); 


27-27A. PERISCOPE COLUMNS; 30. ENGINE 


2h, BRIDGE ; 
STARBOARD 9300-H.P, MAIN SURFACE DIESEL ENGINE ; 
36. ESCAPE TRUNK; 37. AUXILIARY MACHINERY; 38. 


45. STARBOARD PROPELLER; 46, PORT AFTER-HYDROPLANE ; 


33. LUBRICATING OIL TANKS; 


CREW'S SPACE; 49. PANTRY; 40. CREW'S BUNKS 


Previous issues of ‘‘ The Illustrated London News"’ have carried explanatory 
drawings of the complicated interior of a German U-boat and of a British 
submarine of the ‘‘T" class. This week our artist reveals details of a 
British mine-laying submarine of the Rorqual class—a type of boat which 
not only carries out the specialised and dangerous task of laying mines in 


3. STARBOARD FORWARD HYDROPLANE 
CAPSTAN AND CAPSTAN GEAR; 
I BATTERY TANK; 14. COMMANDING OFFICERS’ CABIN; 15. PETTY OFFICERS’ MESS; 
23. 4-IN. 
INTAKE 
34. STARBOARD 1630-H.P. MAIN SUBMERGED PROPULSION MOTOR (ELECTRIC) ; 
AFT; 41. MINE-OPERATING 
$7. RUDDER; 45-45A. FUEL TANKS, ETC., IN DOUBLE BOTTOM, 





MINE-LAYING SUBMARINE 
OF THE “RORQUAL’ CLASS. 
DISPLACEMENT: SURFACE 1520 TONS 
; SUBMERGED 2157 TONS 
LENGTH 2714/2 FEET. 
CREW (APPROX) 55 OFFICERS 
AND MEN. 











A TYPE OF SUBMARINE WHICH CARRIES OUT A SPECIALISED AND DANGEROUS TASK 


TRIPLE TORPEDO LOADING HATCH; 6, TORPEDO 


9. COLLAPSIBLE DINGHY; 10. WARD ROOM PANTRY ; 


HOUSING ; 4. STARBOARD TUBES ; 5. TORPEDO 


It. WARD, ROOM; 12-128. MINE 
18. SEAMEN’S MESS; 19. CONTROL 


STEERING 


16. NO. 2 BATTERY TANK; [7. ENGINE-ROOM ARTIFICERS’ MESS; 


DUAL- PURPOSE 24. UPPER CONNING TOWER; 25. UPPER POSITION ; 


(STARBOARD 


QUICK-FIRING GUN; 
i. Firty (INDICATED BY 


35. STARBOARD SUBMERGED MOTOR CONTROL SWITCHES, ETC. ; 


SIDE); MINES DOTTED LINES); 32. ENGINE 


GEAR; 42. GEAR; 4}. FRESH-WATER 
PORT SIDE: 49. PORT TORPEDO TUBE OPENINGS; 50. PORT ANCHOR; 


STEERING TANK; 44. STERN 


enemy waters, but is equipped with six 2l-in. torpedo tubes and a 4-in. dual- 
purpose quick-firing gun for offensive action. The work of these submarines 
is not so much publicised as that of our attack types, but on occasion is no 
less exciting. The Rorqual herself, for instance, during a commission in 
the Mediterranean, not only laid 1200 mines along supply routes, but sank 








ROOM AND 


TANKS ; 


5ST. PORT FORWARD 
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ED DRAWINGS OF A BOAT OF THE RORQUAL CLASS. 


H DAVIS, WITH OFFICIAL CO-OPERATION. 





[EXTERNAL VIEW.] 


~ 





CONNING 


2 





STARBOARD 
1°) 


~ “CONNING 
iS TOWER. 




















IN ENEMY WATERS, AND WHICH CAN SHOW ITS FIGHTING METTLE WHEN THE OCCASION DEMANDS. 


ASK 


seamndieian HYDROPLANE ; 52. PORT TRIPLE TORPEDO TUBES; 53. TORPEDO COMPARTMENT AND TORPEDO RELOADS (PORT SIDE); §$4°$4A. MINE COMPENSATING TANK; §5/ SHIP'S OFFICE; §6, OFFICERS’ BATHROOM; §7. COLD 

8. WINE CUPBOARD (REFRIGERATOR); §8. LAVATORY; 59. WASH SPACE; 60. LOWER GALLEY; 61-61C. COMPRESSED AIR AND OXYGEN CYLINDERS ; 62 MAIN BALLAST TANKS IN BULGE (PORT SIDE); 63. CONTROL ROOM (PORT 

CONTROL SIDE); 64. WIRELESS CABIN; 65. FIFTY MINES IN POSITION IN SUPERSTRUCTURE ; 66. WASH PLACES; 67. UPPER GALLEY; 68. ENGINE INTAKE (PORT SIDE); 69. ENGINE ROOM AND PORT 3300-H.P MAIN SURFACE 
DIESEL ENGINE ; 70, PORT 1630-H.P. MAIN SUBMERGZD PROPULSION MOTOR (ELECTRIC); 71. PORT SUBMERGED MOTOR CONTROL SWITCHES, ETC.; 72. COMPRESSORS; 73. AUXILIARY MACHINERY; 74. CUPBOARDS, ET« 


OSITIO ; 
; fi 79. MINE RAILS; So. PORT PROPELLER. CROSS-SECTION, AT CONTROL - ROOM 
E. Lower conninGc Trower; F. vurrer Gattev; G. mines; H, conTROL Room: 


M. main peck; N-NI, atm Cytinpers; O. wo. 4 


75. AFTER CREW'S SPACE (PORT SIDE); 76. STEERING GEAR COMPARTMENT {PORT SIDE); 77. SUPERSTRUCTURE; 78. MINE DOORS; 


(LOOKING FORWARD) A. AFTER- PERISCOPE RAISED; B. Periscope cotumn; C. pripGe peck; D. UPPER CONNING TOWER; 


S, BC. 5 4 
ion 1. LOWER STEERING PosITION; J. HYDROPLANE CONTROL WHEELS; K. BALLAST CONTROL PANELS; L. EVEPIECE OF AFTER-PERISCOPE IN OPERATING POSITION ; 
5S, 


BATTERY TANK; P. Pressure nULL; Q-QI, BALLAST TANKS IN BULGES, 


™M AND 


ORWARD 
Leros during the Allied occupation, an unusual item of cargo on one of these 


40,000 tons of enemy shipping, plus. one U-boat, bombarded Axis shore 
trips being a jeep which, lashed to her outer casing and carried under water 


targets on several occasions, and, finally, when Malta was almost cut off by 
the enemy, carried in place of mines a large cargo of aviation ‘spirit to the | for twenty-four hours, nevertheless went straight into use on being landed 
G.C. Island to keep her defending aircraft in commission. On other occasions | During her Mediterranean commission, half the Rorqual's crew’ were 
the Rorqua! carried food, ammunition and petrol to the Aégean island of hostilities only’ rating, and eight of them have been decorated 
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BOMBER COMMAND’S MINE-LAYING SUCCESSES: PLANNING AND CARRYING OUT. 
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A BOMBER COMMAND MINE-LAYING CONFERENCE: CENTRE, AIR VICE-MARSHAL THE AREA TO BE MINED: (L. TO R.) WING-COMMANDER J. H. GILES; WING-COMMANDER 
H. WALMSLEY, WITH CAPTAIN E. C. B. DE MOWBRAY, R.N. W. J. BURNETT; AIR VICE-MARSHAL R. HARRISON; AIR COMMODORE H. J. KIRK- 
PATRICK ; AND LIEUT. P. DALLAS-SMITH, NAVAL STAFF OFFICER. 
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A GERMAN LINER LYING ON HER SIDE AFTER COMING 


INTO CONTACT WITH ONE OF OUR MINES LAID IN 
KIEL BAY. 
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AN ENEMY FREIGHTER, OF ABOUT 6000 TONS, WHICH 
STRUCK A MINE LAID BY BOMBER COMMAND AIRCRAFT {| AN ENEMY TRANSPORT MINED AND SUNK IN THE KATTEGAT 
OFF THE POMERANIAN COAST. — WHILST CARRYING GERMAN PERSONNEL TO NORTHERN NORWAY. 


es 
A LARGE ENEMY MERCHANT SHIP, OF ABOUT 10,000 TONS, 


«~ { 
BACK FROM AERIAL MINE-LAYING : THE CREWS ARE INTERROGATED BY A W.A.A.F. INTELLIGENCE OFFICER. BY MINES OFF THE MOUTH OF THE GIRONDE, 


More than 500 enemy ships have been sunk or damaged by Bomber Command's mine-laying offensive is sustained against every type of enemy shipping: against 
13,000 sea-mining sorties over a period of four years, it was recently disclosed by U-boats; against seaborne military communications; and is designed to check the 
the Air Ministry. The mines, laid in channels, harbours and waterways all along import of raw materials to Germany. On occasion the weight of mines laid in a 
the seaboard from the Bay of Biscay to the Gulf of Danzig and to Norwegian single night has exceeded 450 tons, or as many as 700 mines. The British airborne 
waters, have probably cost the Germans over 1,000,000 tons of shipping sunk. As mine is a long cylinder with a parachute; there are two types, magnetic and acoustic, 
a result, last year, and despite other shortages, Germany had to reconstruct her and the average weight is 1500 Ibs. Mine-laying operations are an example of very 


industrial plans and start a large shipbuilding programme. Bomber Command's close co-operation between the Navy and the R.A.F. 
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FOUR NOTABLE ADDITIONS TO THE NATION’S PROPERTIES—THREE DONATED. 
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THE JACOBEAN MARKET HALL AT CHIPPING 
CAMPDEN, GLOS., ACQUIRED BY THE 
NATIONAL TRUST. THE BUILDING IS 
SUPPORTED BY OPEN STONE ARCADES. 
THE OPEN ROOF IS RICHLY TIMBERED. 
FORMERLY CENTRE OF THE WOOL TRADE. 
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HATCHLANDS, EAST CLANDON, SURREY, 
PRESENTED TO THE NATIONAL TRUST BY 
CAPT. H. S. GOODHART-RENDEL. ONE 

OF THE ADAM CEILINGS, Z 
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A ROBERT ADAMS FIREPLACE AT HATCHLANDS—ADAMS BEFORE 1760 
EXECUTED IN IT HIS FIRST 
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BANK HOUSE, WISBECH, CAMBS., BUILT 

IN 1722, PRESENTED BY MISS ALEX- 

ANDRINA PECKOVER TO THE NATIONAL 

TRUST. IT CONTAINS FINE’ EARLY- 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CARVINGS AND 
ROCOCO WORK, 


THE DETAIL OF ANOTHER ROBERT ADAMS 

CEILING AT HATCHLANDS, EARLIEST KNOWN 

WORK OF THE FAMOUS ARCHITECT, WHO 
DESIGNED SEVEN CEILINGS THERF. 
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DECORATIVE WORKS. 


MILBECK FARM, GREAT LANGDALE, WESTMORLAND, WITH THE LANGDALE PIKES PROVIDING AN IMPRESSIVE BACKGROUND. THIS FARM AND HARRY PLACE FARM HAVE 
BEEN PRESENTED BY DR. G. M. TREVELYAN, O.M., MASTER OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, TO THE NATIONAL TRUST. 


We give above pictures relating to four valuable acquisitions recently acquired by 
the National Trust, three of them the gifts of their owners. Campden Market 
Hall, at Chipping Campden, of Jacobean date, was the centre of the wool-stapling 
industry which made the beautiful town—some say the most perfect of its type 
in England—so wealthy a place until the late seventeenth century. The Campden 
Trust learned with concern that it was in imminent danger. It is now saved. 
Bank House, Wisbech, resembles many great mansions in the Fen Country, with 
large gardens and grounds of about 46 acres facing the north side of the River 
Nene. Its interior is a splendid example of rococo.work of the earlier eighteenth 
century. Practically all the panelling and interior fittings are of this period. 


Hatchlands, with 421 acres of land, near East Clandon, presented by Capt 
Goodhart-Rendel, now serving with his old regiment, the Grenadier Guards, 
contains some of the finest early work of Robert Adams, who began decorating 
the interior in 1759 and finished in 1761. It includes seven rich plaster ceilings 
and the most ambitious of his caryatid chimney-pieces. Hatchlands was built for 
Admiral Boscawen, to whom the French Fleet surrendered in 1758. The Master of 
Trinity, Dr. G. M. Trevelyan, has given the Trust his two farms, Milbeck and 
Harry Place, in Great Langdale, Westmorland, with a total area of 289 acres 
It already owns the Dungeon Ghyll Hotel and three farms, thanks almost entirely 
to Dr. Trevelyan’s earlier generosity. 
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WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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IL calls on every science for its discovery, its extraction, 
and its conservation. Among them geology stands 
first in its discovery and assumes a commanding importance 
when reserves of oil become an urgent question, not only 
in the present but in the future. Such estimates as are 
available of the oil got out from the crust of the earth 
and of the oil that remains there are not wholly to be trusted, 
because they vary almost from year to year. In the United 
States, the world’s most productive area now, it was com- 
puted a few years ago that its known proven 
reserves would be exhausted in about thirty- 
seven years. 

An altogether different view of the pros- 
pect in North America is now offered by 
Dr. P. K. Frolich, the expert of the Standard 
Oil Development Corporation, who takes 
into account the production both of crude 
oil and natural gas, as well as future pro- 
duction from other sources. Natural gas 
supplies, which can be converted into crude 
petroleum and gasoline, will hold out for 
another thirty years. Beyond this, a much 
larger supply can be obtained from the 
Tertiary oil shales of the Rocky Mountains 
and in Colorado and Utah ; from the Devonian 
black shales in Indiana and Kentucky, and 
the cannel shales of Pennsylvania and Ken- 
tucky. He computes the possible output 
from these sources as 92,000,000,000 barrels. 
Beyond these reservoirs are the Canadian tar 
deposits in Alberta; sands saturated with 
oil, Athabasca offering 100,000,000,000 barrels 
—if means and money are available to 
extract it. 

Add to these the oil to be got from the 
U.S. coal-fields, the anthracite of Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, the other fields of Arkansas, 
Colorado, Washington, by appropriate treat- 
ment, and the reserves rise higher still. 
Germany is obtaining 50,000,000 barrels of 
oil now by high-pressure hydrogenation ; 
and England is no stranger to the method. 
Looking at the world map, there are the 
increasing discovery and exploitation of supplies in Soviet 
Russia, which, before the war, claimed that more than 
half the known oil resources of the world were in the 
U.S.S.R.; and there are the realised contributions to the 
pool of Venezuela, Iran, Rumania, the Dutch East Indies, 
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THE GEOLOGY OF OIL. 


By E. S. GREW. 


and a lower layer of rock impermeable to liquids. When 
the three layers are raised, tilted, buckled, the water, oil, 


and gas in the middle layer will move into positions like © 


the contents of the hold of a rolling ship at sea. The water 
will sink to the lower part of the porous sponge, the gas 
will rise to the higher parts, and the oil will settle between 
the gas and the water. This is by no means the whole story, 
because the contents of the sponge are far from always 
settling according to plan. It is for the oil geologist to 
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. OIL WELLS AT SIGNAL HILL, LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 





study the structure of a district containing sand deposits 
in order to determine their type, and to infer where and 
how buried sand-dunes lie, and, further, the probability 
that oil has accumulated in their hollows—or on their 
since buried crests. 
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forceful and more elegant way than drilling, or probing, for 
oil, is the earthquake wave. Earthquake waves that shake 
the world afford the seismologist gratuitous information 
about the underlying strata of the globe by the character 
and timing of the vibrations radiating from the shock. The 
waves are refracted or reflected from the rock surfaces. 
They illuminate the inside of the Earth and convey to the 
earthquake observatories, by the times and character of the 
waves received there the locality of the shock, its severity 
and its depth. They answer the question, 
what is the good of an ea-thquake? But the 
oil-seeker, needing something less violent and 
more dirigible, looks for it in the artificial 
earthquake. 

The exploratory earthquake waves are 
made by exploding charges of dynamite about 
fifty feet below the surface of the ground. 
These waves proceed through the first stratum 
till they reach a new one below. If reflected 
at its surface, they come back to the Earth’s 
surface, where they are registered on an elec- 
trical seismograph and recorded on a sensitive 
galvanometer and a spot of light on a moving 
film. The seismographs are about half a mile 
from the dynamite explosion; and (cutting 
out further explanation) their examination 
reveals the depth and inclination of the oil 
stratum below. Another means of oil-divining 
is by ascertaining, through a torsion balance 
from the ends of which gold weights depend 
at different levels, the variation of gravity 
over a given surface of the Earth. Oil-bearing 
strata are often associated with layers of 
rock-salt. This is lighter than the usual rocks 
and consequently exerts less gravitational 
attraction on a body above it than an 
equal volume of those rocks would do. 

Strata-bearing oil generally conducts 
electricity much less well than wet strata, 
because oil is an _ electrical insulator. 
Measurement of the conductivity may help to 
identify the geological character of the strata 
and suggest more precise enquiry to the 
geologist. The presence of oil may also be detected by direct 
electrical measurements in the bore-holes of oil-wells.- This 
method of electrical coring has had most success in Soviet 
Russia and Rumania. The United States have done better 
with the gravity pendulum and the artificial earthquake. 





THE GREAT OIL REFINERIES AT PLOESTI, RUMANIA, FORM THE BACKGROUND TO A HARVESTING 
SCENE. A RECENT TARGET FOR AMERICAN HEAVY BOMBERS. 


Mexico, and Iraq. In China and elsewhere there are fields 
to be found and exploited. The exhaustion of the supply 
of oil is receding as we write; and starting from the fact 
that all the oil yet extracted would not occupy more than 
a cubic mile of the Earth’s crust, we may believe that 
enough is left there to last for another thousand years. 

The importance of geology in the quest for it is mani- 
fest. There are two fundamental types of rock : those like 
granite, with an internal structure, or absence of it, 
suggesting that once they were molten; and others like 
sandstone, formed later out of muddy sediments and 
slowly compressed into solid material. Assuming as we 
will that these compressed sedimentary strata contained 
the remains of known living marine creatures, ultimately 
resolved into oil, it may be inferred that they are now the 
chief repositories of it. In the course of hundreds of 
millions of years, the Earth's strata, rocky and sandy, have 
been subjected to bucklings of the Earth's crust which 
have left them crumpled into hills and valleys. 

Suppose that one of these sedimentary layers, holding, 
like a sponge, quantities of water, oil, and gas from the 
beginning of its history, is sandwiched between an upper 


A VIEW OF THE z 
AN IMPORTANT SOURCE OF SUPPLY TO HITLER'S ARMIES. 


All the oil-fields known from ancient times in Russia, 
Iran, or Java were located by leakages on the surface from 
oil-pools below ; and the geological theory of the accumu- 


lation of oil under the crests of curved strata, or their 
anticlines, though it was clearly expressed eighty years 
ago, was neglected, and had to wait for the first success 
of its application for another thirty years. Not till the 
beginning of the present century was it widely known ; 
but now guessing, or “ wild-catting,” in sinking for oil is 
fading, notwithstanding the lucky strike of the East Texas 
oil-field some twenty-five years ago. Oil is distributed 
widely, but oil-fields are another proposition; and the 
geologist calls in the palwontologist to help him by the 
significance of fossil remains in overlying strata, and the 
aeroplane and the ‘plane's camera to verify his speculations 


on his findings. 


The geologist blazes the trail for the oil-finder, who has 
to confirm his diagnosis by drilling. Drilling, even with 
the rotating drill, is expensive. Something cheaper has to 
be found, because when all is said and done, cost, whether 
it is that of finding oil or of putting it on the market by 
transportation, is the unavoidable consideration. One less 


PLOESTI OIL-FIELDS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF PRAHOVA, RUMANIA. 


When the oil has been found and brought to the surface, 
the acute problem arises of transporting it to where it is 
wanted. Barrels, wagons, and tanks are slow and expensive : 


be put up for the price of two 45,000-ton aircraft-carriers 
and do the job of transportation at a fraction of the cost. 
The United States have already about 120,000 miles of 
pipe-line for transporting crude oil; 4000 miles for 
refined petrol; and another 150,000 miles for the trans- 
portation of natural gas, with yet another pipe-line 
from Texas for natural gas, about to be built. The 
American, in fact, carries his pipe-line with him—even 
in the desert. 

About 56,000 miles of pipe, from two to twelve 
inches in diameter, gathers the oil from the wells to 
carry to large trunk lines which convey it over and under 


in cracking and hydrogenating it, and converting gas 
into petrol, is absorbing all the resources of chemical 
and engineering industry. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as lomg as there is a war to win—-So turn oul every scrap you have 
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' The dreams are his. Their realisation is in 
some measure our responsibility —all of us. : 
Will he own an M.G.? We must see that it is /, 
even faster and safer than before. Will he 
seek a job in one of the engineering 
industries? We must give him help and 

encouragement. 











“There comes a tide in the affairs 
of Empire, as of men, which taken 
: at the flood, leads on to fortune. 
# “% , = That tide of air transports will 

( Stbe flow over the post-war world, and 

. filing Up aie rw those transports which will carry 
the citizens of Empire should 


increasingl y represents the attitude of many Industrial 
Firms, surveying post-war production, in respect to the advantages of be the fruit of their brains.” 


Reynolds Light Alloy Products. 


Here are metals, strong as steel, but much lighter —they can not only 














The Rt. Hon. Lord Sempill 












help speed up the tem po of all types of machinery but effect great economy = 
in power—to say nothing of their high 
REWAOELDS anti-corrosion properties. A I R Cc R A F T L T D 
It is a matter worth your serious enquiry READING+ENGLAND 


for your post-war planning. May we send 
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you full particulars ? 
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THE MUSTANG .... 


“<the longest-ranged single-engined 
fighter in the world.” 


Bae 
The New York “ Herald Tribune,” commenting on the new 
Mustang, said: ‘* Many have long regarded it as the best 
fighter plane produced in the States, but it remained for 
the British to discover it. If it had not been for British 
orders, it would never have- been developed at all. Its 
full potentialities were brought out only when the 
Bntish designed Rolls-Royce Merlin engine was installed. 


ROLLS ROYCE 


MERLIN ENGINES 


LONDON NEWS 
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When you find Horlicks difficult to get, please 
remember that many have special need of it 


In emergency rations issued to soldiers, sailors and airmen, Horlicks is an essentia} 
item. It was specially chosen for this purpose because it is exceptionally nourishing 
and sustaining. The makers of Horlicks are proud that it has helped to save 


innumerable lives. 





Here are the most 
Delicious Sandwiches 


Patum Peperium, ‘“‘ The Gentleman’s Relish,” 
is now packed in glass jars. Each jar contains 
the maximum fish content permitted by the 
Ministry of Food, 

You will still enjoy the delicate flavour and 
delightful piquancy of this delicious table 
delicacy on toast and in sandwiches. 


Osborn's 


PATUM PEPERIUM 


Sold in Jars to conform to Government regu- 
lations at 8d. each of all leading Grocers 
and Stores. 
Send 1d. stamp for free booklet to Dept. 1.L.N, 
C. OSBORN & CO., LTD., LONDON, N.16 
(Established 1828.) 











“My thoughts grow in the aroma 
of that particular tobacco.” 
(Earl Baldwin, Dundee, 1925.) 


Few tobaccos cous inspire such praise in a public 
epee. 358 a Be cow’ sweetness and pleasure of this 
8 ma Fa Fe: pipe at a cost 
of only 2/9 on. ip tain. Sold only sealed, in 
packets and 





A. GALE & CO., LTD. GLASGOW, C.! 














Large quantities of Horlicks are also required for hospitals, vital war factories, and 
the mines. This is why there are only limited quantities of Horlicks in the shops. So, 
when you find Horlicks difficult to get, please remember that many have special 
need of it. And make Horlicks by mixing it with water only. The milk is already in it. 


HORLICKS 











FITNESS FOR 
PURPOSE... 


IN these days of restricted buying, one worth- 
while truth learned is that the best is cheapest 
in the end. It applies to guns and planes just 
as much as to “shoes and ships and sealing- 


wax.” To electric fires, too! 


THE! Ferranti Radiant Fire has always been 
the cheapest to use, though never the cheapest 
to buy. 


THE present restricted output of electric fires 
has proved the inherent quality of the Ferranti 
Fire— its “ fitness for purpose ”—for thousands 
of pre-war models are still in use, bought by 
those whose sense of economy made them 
pay a little more for quality. 


FERRANTI 


Radiant Electric Fires 
FIRST e FOREMOST e HOTTEST 


Ferranti Ltd., Moston, Manchester, 10. 
London Office: Kern House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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Historic relics from the 


HOUSES of PARLIAMENT 


are being processed into articles of enduring 
charm and sold for the benefit of the RED CROSS 
and ST. JOHN Fund—owners of the material 





Design No. 210 


CERTIFICATE OF AUTHENTICITY 
signed by Sir Vincent Baddeley, K.C.B., 
on behalf Red Cross, given with every piece. 
List sent on receipt of 2}d. stamp. 
LONDON STONECRAFT, Ltd, 
409-11, West Green Road, N.1I5. 














BETTER | KITCHENS 2224 « 
PARRINSON GAS COOKER. 





7 The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for expor!. 
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What has a Sun bath 


to do with paint? 


Paradoxically enough, a cracking good paint will not crack, neither 
must its colour fade. To make sure that their paints do not crack 
or fade, the Robbialac Scientists treat them to an artificial sun bath. 
In this way, much light is thrown on the durability both of the 
paint itself and on the fastness of the colours. 


Whether you buy paint by the tin or the ton, this test is equally 
important. It ensures that each one of the many varieties of 
Robbialac—whether for industry’s war-time requirements or for 
peace-time decorating—will stand high in the field of scientific 
achievements and give long and faithful service. The Robbialac 
Laboratories are at the disposal of all who use war paints in war- 
time just as they are available to solve every painting problem 
in peace-time. 
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All the way to Pilsen ! 


| On‘ Oct. 27th, 1940, Whitleys flew 
lto Pilsen and back, covering 1.300 


| 


: 
/ example of 


| After the war—choose Armstrong 


miles—then an unprecedented 


war-time endurance. 


Siddeley cars, product of the 
same engineering group. 


'The story behind the post-war 


Je ROBBIALAC COMPANY ARMSTRONG SID] E LE 


Proprietors: JENSON & NICHOLSON, LTD., LONDON, E.15 





The 
Chef 
always 


Recommends 





SAUCE ROBERT 
SAUCE DIABLE 
..and with the fruits of Victory, 
Sauce Melba—which made Peche 
Melba famous. 








RSEAS 
PPING 


When you call at 
HALIFAX 
Nova Scotia 


SAINT JOHN 


New Brunswick 


MONTREAL 


Quebec or 


VANCOUVER 
British Columbia 
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SINCE 1858 


British Consols | 
or “EXPORT” aavetoce peer) 





K.L.G. 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 


“In Bond" for passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S 


TOBACCOS AND 
CIGARETTES 








SPARKING PLUGS LTD. 
Putney Vale, S.W.15 
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ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LIMITED. 





BRANCH OF HAWKER SIDDELEY AIRCRAFT CO. 
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IF YOUR TAILOR 


CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH 


YOUR SUIT WILL BE MADE 


SCOTLAND’S HARDEST 


WEARING CLOTH 
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Purchase Tax 3 each 
Obtainable Retailers 
i JAMES NEILL & CO (Shethetu) LTD 
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Good work ... Good whisky 















































HNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 


by Lue Inne sreateD LonpON News AND Skercn, Lrp., Milford Lane, London, W.C.2, and Published Weekly at the Office, Comn 
Newspaper for transmission in the United Kingdom and to Canada and Newfoundland by Magazine Post. Entered as S« 
1 Gotech, Ltd Branches : Melbourne dice isbane, Adelaide and Perth, W.A Christchurch, Wellington, Auckland 
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H.M. THE KING WEARING THE UNIFORM OF AN ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET 
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H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH, WITH HER PET WELSH CORGI DOG, “CRACKERS.” 


Apparent comes of age on her eighteenth birthday on April 21, and accordingly the coloured portrait 


Prince Elizabeth Alexandra Mary, born on /pril 21, 1926, as Heir 


f H.R.H, on this and the preceding double-page will be appropriate to this auspicious occasion. In our picture 
| sister, also owned by H.R.H., was named ‘“ Carol tor a like reason 


above, the Princess, wearing a dress of sky-blue. is 


atte d by her pet Welsh Corgi, Cracker o called because he was born on Christmas Eve, and hi 





